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they were of very good capacitie and stu- 
dious of Philosophic But (as I say) Plato 
howsoever men would make him an enemie 
of poetrie (because he found indeed just fault 
with the abuses of some comicall Poets of his 
time, or some that sought to set up new and 
strange religions) yet you see he kept still 
that principall part of Poetrie, which is fic- 
tion and imitation : and as for the other part 
of Poetrie which is verse, though he used it 
not, yet his master Socrates even in his old 
age wrote certain verses, as Plutrach testi- 
fieth:" 
Therefore, Harington concludes, poetry is 

not "a nurse of lies." I am afraid Abravanel 

led him rather far astray. 

Percy W. Long. 

Harvard University. 



SOME NOTES ON BOIARDO'S VER- 
SION OF THE ALEXANDER- 
SAGAS. 
The first canto of the second part of the Or- 
lando Innamorato contains a description of the 
magnificent palace of Agramante, the alleged 
descendant of Alexander. In this palace is a 
great series of paintings representing the whole 
life of the great Macedonian conqueror (20-21). 
It is really nothing more than an epitome of 
the legends of Alexander which became so 
popular after the Crusades. But in this epi- 
tome some legends are found which do not 
appear in many of the French versios, 1 but do 
occur in the English Kyng Alisaunder.* On the 
other hand, Boiardo agrees with the French 
romances on some points that are not to be 
found in the English Kyng AHsaunder, which, 
however, follows very closely the French work 
of Thomas of Kent (/.' Histoire de toute Chev- 
alerie), as do all the English romances on this 
subject. But Thomas of Kent must have fol- 
lowed different sources than the French poets 
on the continent, although these sources still 
remain to be investigated and established. 

Boiardo says that the Macedonian conqueror 
founded Alexandria as a monument of his love 
to Elidonia (st. 5) : 

E per amor ch'egli ebbe a sua beltade 
Sopra il mar fece una ricca cittade. 

In Li Rowans d' ' Alixandre the conqueror is 
said to have founded twelve cities in commem- 

1 Alberic de Besan^on, the Venetian and Arsenal manu- 
scripts, the manuscripts of the Bibliothsque National, and of 
the Bibliotheque Iinperiale, and Li Romans d' Alixandre by 
Alexander de iiernay and Lambert le Tort. 

3 A poem of the first half of the fourteenth century. Edi- 
ted by Henry Weber in his Metrical Romances, vol. i, Edin- 
burgh, 1810. 



oration of his victories. See Michelant's edi- 
tion^ p. 547, line 56: 

Apres fist il .i. autre que sor .1, mont leva, 
Et .i. autre Alixandre la u Porru tua. 



Et le gent Alixandre qu'en Egypte estora, 
Et celc fu 11 mludre et que 11 plus ama. 

In Kyng AHsaunder he is said to have built 
only one (7151) : 

Withynne the walles he made houses, 
and made the stretes merveylouse. 



And gaf theo toun a name of pryj, 
AHsaunder, after himseolf y-wis. 

Boiardo seeems to have been the first to have 
assigned the motive of love to Elidonia as the 
reason for the founding of Alexandria. The 
editor of the Orlando Innamorato, Panizzi, 
claimed that the whole story of Alexander's 
love for Elidonia was an invention of the poet 
in order to explain the ancestry of Agramante.4 
In the Arsenal manuscript, however, we find a 
somewhat similar story (see P. Meyer, vol. 1, 
p. 101, v. 21): 

Sa multr Rosenfes lo curut a enbracer. 
Que les olz e la boce li commence a baiscr. 
Sire, dreit enperere, vous me tu done laiscr. 
E gerpir en ces scgle tant chaitive mollcr f 
Je soi grosse e enceinte, si ne me pois aider, 
Reis tu (?) ors me deuses amer e consellcr. 

Apart from the name these lines resemble very 
closely the first four in stanza seven of our 
poem : 

Stava in Egitto allora la fantina, 
Che fu nominata Elidonia la bella, 
Gravida di sei mesi la meschina, 
Quando sentitte la trista novella. 

The Rosen&s of the French poem is said to 
have had a maid named Lioine (Meyer, p. 99, 
v. 46), and it is possible that Boiardo might 
have derived the name of the mistress from 
that of the servant for reasons of euphony, or 
of versification. But Boiardo's continuation of 
the story seems to be his own, as Rosenes is 
not credited with any of the adventures which 
befell Elidonia. 

Boiardo disagrees with most of the French 
poets in his account of the birth of Alexander 
(see Or/. Inn., ii, i, St. 22) : 

Li si vedea l'astrologio prudente, 
Qual del suo regno se n'era fuggito, 

3 All quotations out of the French romances will be made 
either from Michelant's edition of Li Romans d' Alixandre, 
by Alexander de Bernay and Lambert le Tort, or from the 
first volume of Paul Meyer's Alexandre dans la I.itUrature 
du Moyen Age. 

4 Note to stanza 30, vol. iv, p. 344. 
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Che una regina in forma di serpente 
Avea gabbata, e prese il suo appetito. 

The manner in which the astrologer (Nectane- 
bus) betrayed (gabbata) the queen is fully de- 
scribed in Kyng Alisaunder, v. 384-392 : 

Neptanabus his charme hath ynome, 
And takith him haums of a dragon, 
From his scholdron, to his hele adoun, 
His heved, and his scholdron fram. 
He dyghte in forme of a ram. 
On hire bed twyes he leped ; 
The thridde tyme yn he creped. 
Of he caste his dragouns hame. 
And with the lady plaied a game.5 

In the work of Alexander de Bernay and 
Lambert le Tort, it appears that the poets were 
familiar with this story and not disposed to 
question the truth of it very vigorously (see 
Michelant, p. 5): 

Quar li plusior disoient, sens nule legerie. 
Que Alixandres est nes de bastarderie ; 
Car e Ptans k'il rut nes, si com la letre die, 
Ert'.i. clers de 1 pais, plains de grande voisdie, 
Natabus ot anon en la langhe arrabie. 
APnestre aida l'enfant, coi que uns li en die. 

But old Alberic de Besaii9on denies all allega- 
tions against the legitimacy of his hero's birth 
most indignantly (see P. Meyer, p. 27) : 

Dicunt alquant estrobatour 
Quel reys fud filz d'encantatour ; 
Mentent fellon losen getour; 
Mai en credreyz nee un de lour, 
Qu'anz fud de ling d'emperatour. 
Et filz al rey Macedonor. 

The manuscript of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
denies this tradition with equal boldness (see 
Meyer, p. 120, v. 135-141) : 

A icel tans en furent les gens espoentes, 
Et dirent d'Alixandre ke fut engenres 
D'un maistre encantaour en dragon figure's. 
Mais iche fu mencoigne, ne fu pas Veritas, 
Car ases fu par lui l'afaires esproves, 
Car ne fu uns tes ber ne de tes qualites. 
Fix fu au roi Phelippe ki moult fu honeres. 

The Arsenal and Venetian manuscripts also 
maintains with equal vigor the legitimacy of 
Alexander's. 

The description of the steed Bucephalus 
varies according to the imagination of the dif- 
ferent poets, Boiardo says that he has horns on 
his head (see St. 22) : 

E come dentro ad una gran foresta, 

Frese un destrier ch'avea le coma in testa. 

Buccifal avea nome quel ronzone (St. 23). 

The horse is variously described in the French 
versions as follows. 

5 This story is found told in almost the same words in 
Thomas of Kent's Histoire de tonte Cluvaterie. Verses 489 
sqq. j 



Li Romans d'Alixandre, p. ii, v. 29. 

Si a teste de bouc et s'a ious de lion, 
Et s'a ous de cheval, s'a Bucifal a nom. 

Arsenal manuscript, v. 102 : 

Dist Tolomes escolta ma raison ; 
D'un tel cheval poez oYr lo son 
Qui plus est fers que t : gres ne lion. 
Grant a la gole, de denz sembla dragon. 

Thomas of Kent, v. 489 : 

E por ceo fu nome* le cheval Bucifal ; 

Une corroune ot el front com(e) ceo fut de roal, 

E teste aveit de tor e jube bestial. 

Strangely enough Kyng Alisaunder contains 
the description which resembles Boiardo's 
most closely, v. 684 : 

A grisly best, a ragged colt, 
They had hit caught in the holt 
His heved, so a bole smert ; 
An horn the forked amydward. 
That wolde perce scheldis hard. 

The description of Alexander's conquest of 
the world is essentially the same in all the 
Alexander romances, as is also the story of his 
victory over Porrus (st. 26). The account of 
the punishment of the traitor Basso (st. 24) is 
also found in most of the romances with a 
difference in names. In Li Romans d'Alix- 
andre two traitors were put to death, but the 
name of only one is given (see Michelant, p. 
256. v. 33). 

Et Balans ses compains qui les lui cevaucoit, 
Ambedoi li glouton estoient d'un complot. 

But in Kyng Alisaunder the poet is more ex- 
plicit and gives the names of both malefactors. 
They were Besanas and Besas (v. 4724) ; the 
last name looks very much like Boiardo's 
Basso. 

In stanza 25 we find an episode which does 
not occur in most of these romances, that is, his 
swimming the Ganges (see st.25). 

E poi si vede in India travargato, 
Notando il Gange che e si gran fiumana. 

In Li Romans d'Alixandre, Alexander is said 
to have swum in a river for pleasure one warm 
day and to have nearly died from the effects 
thereof (Michelant, p. 66), but that is the near- 
est approach to Boiardo's account that is 
found in any of the continental French ver- 
sions. But in Kyng Alisaunder there is an ac- 
count of his swimming over a river called the 
Estrage (see, v. 4259) : 

Alisaunder hath theo water caught. 
Hit was brod and hight Estrage ; 
Deope stremes and savage. 
He smot his hors and in he leop ; 
Hit was swithe brod and deop. 
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Hors and kyng, with alle hater, 
Was auntred undur the water. 
Aiisaunder to-fore no seoth : 
He was sore adred of deth. 
Notheles, his hors was god, 
And kcovered up above the flod ; 
And swam to that othir syde 
There his knyghtis him dude abyde. 

The same stanza (25) contains the account of 
his fight in the city : 

Dentro a una terra soletto e serrato, 
Et ha d'intorno la gente villana ; 
Ma lui ruina il muro in ogni lato 
Sopra nemici, e quelta terra spiana. 

None of the French romances which have been 
published contain any account of this heroic 
exploit. Kyng Aiisaunder ', however, describes 
a fight which Alexander had within the walls 
of an armed town, which resembles quite closely 
this story of Boiardo's (see Kyng Aiisaunder, 
v. 5826) : 

The Kyng off his stede alighth, 

And steegh on the wal anon righth, 

And looked oner what hy dede. 

Hy weren redy in that stede, 

As I fynde on the boke, 

And plighten hym with yrnen hoke ; 

And laiden hym on with swerd anf batt 

The kyng was nigh all to-flatt, 

Er he west where he was. 

The kyng rekowered natheles. 

Under shelde he gan hym were. 

And wel swiftely hym bistere ; 

Smoot and leide on with mayn. 

And slough a rawe two duzeyn ; 

And maugre the teeth of them alle, 

Sette his rigge to the walle. 

That folk grete assaught him gaue. 

With swerdes, axes, stones and staue, 

Woundeden, felden, and sore hym herten 

His woundes bledden, his dyntes smerten. 

That he grented as a bore. 

And deled many a dynt sore ; etc. 

Finally his army comes and breaks down the 
walls of the town, rescues him, and slaughters 
the people. 

On the other hand, the ascent of Alexander 
into the heavens by means of a car borne by 
griffons, is not to be found in Kyng Aiisaunder ; 
but is very completely described in the manu- 
script of the Biblioth&que Nationale, v, 409: 

Les .ii. gripons demande, ses a fait amener, 
Parmi les ears les fait loiicr et atourner, 
Et par desous les eles. nes vaut pas encombrer. 
Puis prent .ii. Ions espois, ses command* a doler, 
II. capons i fist metre ke il ot fait plumer. 
El chief de le coroie fist les espois bouter ; 
Aparcllier les fist k'H les peUst toumer. 
Quel part ke il vausist on baissier ou lever : 
Mist soi en la kaiere, si se fist bien serrer ; 



Le car monstre as gripons qui les feisoit haster; 
Por le viande ataindre commencent a voler. 

AHxandre est si haut nel pueent mais coisir 
Au ciel cuidoit ataindre, mais n'i pot avenir. 

In Li Romans <P AHxandre the car is said to 
have been borne by four griffons: compare with 
the Orlando Innatnorato, st. 28 : 

Poscia che fu la terra da lui vinta, 
A due Grifon nel ciel si fe* portare, 

Alexander was also supposed to have de- 
scended into the sea (see st. 28) : 

Poi dentro un vetro si cala nel mare, 
E vide le balene e ogni gran pesce, 
E campa e ancor quivi di fuora n'esce. 

In the French practically the same story is 
found (see P. Meyer, p. 134, v. 484) ; 

Olr pods comment il servi par un jour 

En le grant mer parfonde, dont li siecle a paor, 

En ,i. petit vaissel ke ot fait a labor 

D* .i. voirre tresgete* a ,i. engingneor. 



Iluec puet AHxandre les poissons esgardcr 
Dont moult vir entour lui et venir et aler, 
As fors prendre les foibles, mangier et estrangler. 

The English romance seems to have come 
from different sources, or to have received 
some additions (see Kyng Aiisaunder, v. 6170): 

A lond ther is, bytweone Egipte and Ynde, 
(In mais tr is bokes as we fyndith) 
In an yle of water they wonith ; 
Queytance of al men they schoneth ; 
For they wonith in water y-wis, 
With eker and with fysch. 



This yle is yhote Neopante. 
The kyng thider message sente, 
And so shedde with his mede, 
That he hadde heore bei awrede 
Theo kyng was of hardy blod 
With heom he wente undur the flod 
He saw the ekeris wronginge, 
How everich other mette 
And the more the lasse frette. 

The story of Alexander's death at the hands 
of his physician Antipater or Antipatro (st. 29) 
is practically the same in all these romances of 
Alexander. 

These few stanzas of Boiardo summarize 
quite completely all the legends contained in 
all the French Romances which have been 
published, as well as the English version based 
on the Roman de toute Chevalerie by Thomas 
of Kent. There is one episode which is not 
related in any of them; namely the combat 
between Alexander and the basilisk (St. 27): 

Eravi ancora come il basilischio 
Stava nel passo sopra una montagna, 
E spaventa ciascun sol col suo fischio, 
E la con la vista la gente magagna. 
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Come Alessandro lui si pose a rischio, 
Per quella gente ch'era a la campagna, 
E per consiglio di quel saplente, 
Col specchio al scudo, uccise quel serpente. 

This may, however, be only an adaptation of 
the Perseus-Medusa legend. 

We do not know from what sources Boiardo 
took the matter for these verses ; but the great 
brevity vvitli which he refers to the different 
legends indicates that he pre-supposed a famil- 
iarity with them on the part of his audience. 
The Historia de Proeliis (see below) was put 
in Italian verse by Qualichius di Spoleto as 
early as the thirteenth century. It is very 
probable that these stories of the marvelous 
deeds of Alexander had been sung or re- 
cited on the squares before the people for a 
long time, as were so many of the old poems, 
of an epic character.' Al all events these 
stanzas of Boiardo show that at the time in 
which he wrote, that is, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, the Alexander legends were 
well known in Italy. This would be a slight 
proof in favor of the view that the Alexander 
sagas came to France and the northern coun- 
tries through Italy, as opposed to those who 
believe the Italian Alexander romances to be 
mere translations from the Old French, a view 
which was taken by Grimm but called into 
doubt by Gaspary in his Geschichle der ital- 
ienischen Litteratur. P. Meyer speaks very 
decidedly on this question (see Alexandre 
dans la LitUrature du Moyen Age, vol. ii.pp. 
38-39): 

"Le Ms. de Bamberg a jone" un r61e important 
dans la transmission de L' Historia de Proeliis 
(also called Historia Alexandri Magni Regis 
Macedonia de Proeliis). Nonseulementc'est 
le plus ancien exemplaire connu de cette ver- 
sion de Pseudo-Calhsthenes, mais il se pour- 
rait bien fitre qu'il fut le premier qui ait 6t6 
porte" hors d'ltalie. Elle (Historia de Proeliis) 
a du nous parvenir directement d'ltalie et par 
des Mss. qui deja avaient perdu le prologue, si 
heureusement conserve" par les Mss. de Bam- 
berg et Munich." 

Colbert Searles. 
Indiana State University. 



ETYMOLOGIES. 

1. OE. banca, ON. bakki 'bank,' OE. bene, 
OS., OHG. bank, ON. bekkr 'bench' may be 
referred to the root bhe(u)g- 'break' in Skt. 
bhandkti 'break,' bhagna- 'broken,' Ir. bongaim 
'break,' OSw. banka 'strike,' etc. (Cf. Uhlen- 
beck, At. Wb. s. v. bhandkti.) To these we 

6 See Griiber's Grundriss, ii, 3, p. 34. 



may add Lith. bengih 'end,' primarily 'break 
off.' 

The root bhe(n)g- 'break' meant perhaps 
originally 'cause to fly off,' in which case it may 
be compared with the root bh'eg- 'flee, run' in 
Gk. <pe.fio}iai 'flee, be frightened,' Lith. begn 
'flee, run, flow,' etc. With this compare OHG. 
bah(h), OS. beki; ON. bekkr 'brook,' etc. 

2. To the usual comparisons made with 
Goth, brikan 'break,' Lat. /range, etc., we 
may add Lith. breziu 'scratch,' base *bhre-g-, 
or OChSl. bregit 'slope, bank,' base *bhri-g-. 
Or both may be related through the root bher-, 
bhre-. Cf. Persson, Wurzelenveiterung, 18. 

3. Germ. briiSt- 'bride' has been explained 
as an abstract formation to Av. viraomi, Skt. 
brav'imi 'speak.' The pre-Germ. form is sup- 
posed to have been *mrati-. So Uhlenbeck, 
PBB., xxii, 188; Hirt, PBB., xxii, 234. This 
explanation is quite satisfactory, and yet I wish 
to suggest another possibility. Pre-Germ. 
*mruti- may be a secondary lengthening from 
*mruti-<*mrti-. This may be compared with 
Gk. Cret. fidorii 'virgin,' Lith. martis 'bride.' 
This connection gains probability from the fact 
that this word for ' bride ' is contained in 
Crimean Goth, marzus. Cf. Loewe, IF. Anz. 
ix, 198. 

4. Germ, fiska- 'fish* has not been satisfac- 
torily explained, since no certain connection 
has been found outside of Lat. piscis and Ir. 
iasc 'fish.' The base *pi-sqo- may have meant 
'water-animal.' Comparethe stem *(p)isqa-\n 
OBrit. K6ku, Ir. esc 'water.' This is probably 
from the root pi- 'flow.' Cf. Fick, Wb* ii, 329. 

5. With Goth, bi-gitan 'find, get,' ON. geta 
'get, obtain, guess,' etc., compare, in addition 
to the words usually given, Lith. godan, -dyti, 
godoju, -doti 'guess, suppose,' godas, ghdas 
'avarice' and also the name of a bur, that is, 
'grasper,' gudus 'grasping, avaricious,' godits 
'greedy,' and perhaps gendh, gesti 'miss,' that 
is, 'want, desire, strive to get,' gedu 'mourn 
for.' On the connection of E. guess with get, 
cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes, xiv, 259. 

6. The root *gheu-d- 'pour' is supposed to 
be found only in Lat. /undo and Germ. *gentan 
'pour out,' Goth, giutan, etc. Compare, how- 
ever, Lith. zudau 'slay, kill' with Lat. /undo 
'cast down, overwhelm, vanquish' and OE. 
gietan<*gautjan 'destroy.' This last form is 
not mentioned by Kluge or Uhlenbeck in their 
Et. Wbb. The simple root ^v4^«- is also in Lith. 
zfwu, ztlli 'perish,' zawinii 'slay.' 
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